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^ Indian peasant, nor any other Indian that I ever met, is at all likely to accept an unduly low price for anything he has to sell. Nor is he more likely than a European or American to give more than he need do for anything he has to buy.
India was not a manufacturing country at the time, and is not in the present day, and great economic or industrial revolutions involving serious permanent changes in the prices of important commodities were not to be expected, but when Indian or foreign commodities come into an Indian bazaar, prices go up and down in precisely the same way as they do in London or New York and from exactly the same causes.
It may be said that a country which makes use of a large metallic currency, which hoards the standard metal, and which either withdraws coin from circulation in order to hoard it or pours coin into the circulation as circumstances may require, is not so likely as gold-standard countries to suffer from fluctuations due to causes affecting the Standard of Value.
This is true, but acceptance of the proposition implies that if there had been a great supply of silver, tending to cause a fall in the value of that metal, India could have absorbed an unusual quantity without any material change in silver prices. We know, however, that no such excessive quantity of silver went to India.